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prayers ; scourged himself tliree times a day, and often spent seven 
liours together on his knees. These austerities so debilitated his 
body, that in 1523 he had become so weak and feeble as scarcely 
to be able to put one foot before the other. At length, after 
excessive suifering, often falling' in his attempts to drag himself 
along, he contrived to reach Rome, where he remained fifteen days ; 
after which he journeyed in the same manner to Venice, whence he 
embarked for Cyprus, and finally arrived at Jerusalem, on the 4th 
of September, 1524. 

On his return from Palestine, Ignatius continued his theological 
studies in the Spanish universities, from whence he went to Paris, 
where he perfected himself in the Latin language, and in other 
studies, philosophical and theological. Whilst he resided in France, 
he composed the institutes of his new order which he denominated 
the Society of JesicSj and the members . of which have thence 
been known by the name of Jesuits. These institutes, together 
with his proposals for the establishment of the fratamity, he sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Pope, Paul III., who made many 
objections to them, but referred them to the examination of three 
cardinals. This committee violently opposed the measure, and 
represented it as unnecessary and dangerous. Ignatius, being 
enthusiastic in his designs, and determined to accomplish his object, 
immediately made such oilers as no pontiff could easily resist. He 
proposed that, besides the usual vows of, poverty, chastity, and 
monastic obedience, which are taken by all orders of regulars, the 



members of Ids. society sliould take a vow of implicit obedience to 
t^e Pope, and should bind themselves to go whithersoever lie should 
at any time command for the service of religion, without requiring 
anything from him for their support. 

These proffers were irresistible. The papal see had been, and 
still was, suffering under the repea.tedly successful attacks on 
its tenets and practices, which were violently directed against 
them by the reformers and their d'sciples, and several nations had 
revolted fi'om the papal authority ; theiefore, at so critical a 
juncture, the acquisition of a set of men so peculiarly devoted to 
the see of Rome as the Jesuits would undoubtedly prove, and who 
would be arrayed in opposition to its foes, was an object of the 
highest consequence. Consequently, the proposals of the crafty 
and aspiring Ignatius were instantly acceded to, and, on the 27th 
of September, 1541, the society received a bull of confirmation fi-om 
Paul III., and the grant of many very extensive privileges. 

Upon the establishment of this religious association, Loyola was 
naturally appointed its general. In this office, by the institutions 
of the order, he became possessed of the most despotic power. His 
zeal and that of his coadjutors soon advance 1 the fortunes of the 
fraternity with an astonishing rapidity, and raised it to a height from 
which it looked with proud superiority on every other institution 
that papal authority had incorporated. Ignatius enjoyed this exalted 
station of power, and authority about fifteen years, and at length died 
on the 31st of July, 1556, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
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Lima, the capital of Peru, labours under the serious disadvantage 
of not being well supplied with water. Rain rarely falls in the 
neighbourhood, so that the inhabitants are forced to depend upon 
artificial means of obtaining this indispensable blessing. Even in 
what we are accustomed to call barbarous ages — before the exist- 
ence of the vast continent of America was known or conjectured in 
Europe — the Incas of Peru had given proof of their civilisation by 
making many canals and trenches to convey water into the capital. 
The Spaniards, fully appreciating the nature of these works, paid 
great attention to keeping them in order ; but they are now in so 
bad a condition that the inhabitants are obliged to buy all their 
drinking water of men who i^rocure it from the Urge fountain in 
the Pla^xc Mayor^ and go round the city with it on the backs of 
asses, as represented in the annexed engraving (p. 232), 

Of all asses in Peru, the ayaador^ or water-carrier, of Lima, is 
the most laborious, the steadiest, and the most patient. He begins 
w^n-k at six in the morning and does not lest till seven in the 
evening. A few handfuls of bran, which he carries in a little bag 
hanging on his neck, constitute the whole of his food for the day, 
and at night he contents himself with some stray blades of grass 
that he manages to pick up from any odd corner where he can find 
them. He is anything but stupid, in the sense of being without 
intelligence. As soon as he reaches the fountain, laden with the 
two casks for containing the water, he turns round and stands still 
while the negro gets off, fills the casks, and takes the pad out of the 
bell. They then both proceed on their way through the city. The 
poor animal knows when and where he has to deliver water. He 
knows that after supplying such a house, he has to go to Luch 
another. If he has occasion to stop, his master may leave him all 
day, with the certainty of finding him still standing where he left 
him. Those of the customers who are at all good-natured leave a 
box for him at their kitchen door, containing all sorts of odd bits 
that may suit his palate. He shows his sense of their kind con- 
sideration by eagerly devouring whcitever they bestow upon, him, 
though it is often scarcely fit to eat, consisting of bits of old hats, 
greasy papers, bones, and other indigestible odds and ends. His 
choicest delicacies are husks of melons. 

But carrying water is not the only purpose for which this useful 
animal is employed. He is a general carrier, used for conveying 
all sorts of things from one part of the town to the other ; and not 
uufrequently for moving furniture, vast heaps of which, in the 
shape of chairs, boxes, tables, etc., are mercilessly piled upon his 
back, as seen in the lower part of our illustKition. If, as some- 



times happens, he is overloaded, or loses his eqnilibriuin, tlie whole 
collection of moveables copies do^vn with a crash, aid. the driver, 
fearful of not gaiiiing anything by his job, revenges himself upon 
the poor beast without much mercy. 

"When the ass is employed neither in carrying water nor moving— 
as, for example, on festival days — he gets his recreation by taking 
the whole family of his proprietor on his back, or racing with sonre 
of his coinrades, whose masters go with his own from one place of 
amusement to anothei:. Some negroes, who are a little more 
thotightful or kiiid than others, endeavour to lighten' the labour 
and save the strength of the ass by going on foot with him when 
the water-casks are full ; but these are exceptions to the general 
rule. In motst cases the poor animals are subject to much reckless 
barbarity, which fills -the foreigner with indignation on his first 
arrival at Lima. To save the trouble of whipping, the wretches 
who drive them make a gash behind with a bone or siarp piece of 
wood, and then keep them in constant misery by poking at the 
wounded part. When the poor creature falls from sheer exhsius- 
tion, it is not uncommon for the brutal driver to slit up one of his 
nostrils as a punishment for the first offence. If the helpless crea- 
tiu-e has the audacity to repeat the- offence, his other nostril is 
treated in the same abominable way. A third crime of this sort is 
punished by cutting one of the ears, and a fourth by cutting the 
other. At last, if the previous barbarities have not been stifficient 
to break him of this bad habit, his tail is cut bit by bit, till the 
poor creature is so disfigured by these successive mufiilatioris, ats to 
be hardly recognised. To such an extent is this brutality practised, 
that it is a rare thing to meet with an ass whicli is £o£ mutilated 
in some way or other. 

The driver of the water- carrying ass, who is often designated by 
the title of aguadov or water-carrier, though it is not life that 
really carries the water, does not enjoy the privilege of accompany- 
ing the ass without being subject to some police regulations. The 
first is, that he present the town authorities wit'i thirty dogs, 
killed by him in the course of a year. Hence, those who wish to 
be licensed as water-carriers meet together on certain days at an 
appointed place, and make a regular battue from street to street. 
All the dogs that they have encountered, but not conipletely killed 
at the first blow, are collected in ah open space, where tfi^y axe" 
despatched with sticks and clubs. The spori;smen then di^id^-the 
booty, and each ties his share to his ass's tail — if the poor thing is 
fortunate enough to have one. In this way they go- m a body to' 
make their offerings to the civic authorities^ dragging the <feid d^s 
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as trophieg of victory. The second condition imposed upon the the corporation. They form a distinct class, which is not alto- 

water-cai-riers is, that they water the streets and public places with gether devoid of political influence, especially at election times, 

the water in their casks. Some years ago a company made a proposal to the government to 

It might seem that these ohligations would have the effect oi undertake the distribution of water throughout the city on very 

diminishing the number of this class at Lima, but such is not the advantageous terms, both in a pecuniary and sanitary point of 
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case by any means. On the contrary, they are very numerous, view. No sooner had the water-carriers heard of the proposal 

though the price paid for the water is far from high. They have than they assembled in great force, mounted their asses, went in 

their chiefs, who are well known, and treated by them with procession, with banners at the head, to the president's palace, and 

much respect. The supreme chief undertakes the task of settling made such ado with their words and theii* gestures that they at 

important disputes, and is authorised to admit or expel members of length succeeded in getting the proposal rejected. 



